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The Gospel History and Its Transmission. By F. Crawford 
Burkitt, M.A., F.B.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New 
York: Imported by Scribners, 1906. Pp. vi+360. $2 net. 

Professor Burkitt has written an important book. By "gospel history" 
he means the story of Jesus' earthly life handed down in the four written 
gospels. It is not remarkable that he finally decides to regard as trust- 
worthy the bulk of information thus preserved, for the Christian church 
has generally been of the same opinion, nor has the critical study of recent 
years seriously disturbed its conviction. The value of the present work 
lies, therefore, in its method of treatment rather than in the novelty of its 
conclusions. 

The book is interesting throughout. The layman will feel at home 
among its pages, and the specialist will find familiar problems handled in 
a fresh and scholarly manner. The lecture form has been retained in the 
printing (originally the Jowett Lectures for 1906, and later the author's 
inaugural course at Cambridge) and footnotes have been added only spar- 
ingly, consequently one must occasionally be content with "I cannot help 
thinking," "I feel sure," where detailed evidence would be more satisfactory. 
But this is not a serious defect; Burkitt's intuitions are not erratic. Though 
he freely expresses personal opinions, it is not his aim to exploit unusual 
hypotheses. His task is primarily a constructive one. He wishes to empha- 
size the significance of the gospel story which, as he believes, historical criti- 
cism tends not to destroy but to intensify. This purpose gives unity to the 
entire book. 

The author would therefore urge upon all of us the necessity of becom- 
ing intelligently informed regarding the methods and results of historical 
criticism, to the end that we may "return to the historic Christ," and so 
escape from the tyranny of the last generation's theories about him. Of 
course Burkitt does not claim that the discovery of a few historical facts 
gives one the sum and essence of Christianity, but he does seem to believe 
that Christian faith has a real historical basis and that it is culpable negli- 
gence on the part of the Christian to be content to accept any representation 
of those facts other than that which represents the actual situation of 
Jesus' own lifetime. 

In this connection we ask: Is the Jesus of the gospels the actual Jesus of 
history or must we go behind even the oldest extant records for exact infor- 
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mation ? We do not mean to doubt the worth of the gospel portrait of 
Jesus; we merely question the accuracy of its technique. Are the lines 
drawn with mathematical exactness, or is the whole the work of pious 
impressionalists ? Burkitt seems to appreciate this problem, but what does 
he contribute toward its solution ? For answer we shall examine the content 
of his main discussion. 

Mark, the oldest gospel, is dated 70-80 A. d. It was used in its present 
form by the writers of Matthew and Luke, so no Urmarcus theory is ten- 
able. Moreover, it embodies no earlier written sources, except in the case 
of the eschatological discourse (13:3-37), and this was originally a fly- 
sheet which circulated especially during the siege of Jerusalem. In main- 
taining Mark's literary independence, Burkitt attaches very little importance 
to those passages in which Matthew and Luke agree against Mark, and he 
quite passes by the internal evidence of Mark. For example, no notice is 
taken of duplications in series of incidents (6:32 — 7:23=8:1-26), of dis- 
turbed sequence (as between 3 : 6 and 12 : 13), of direct reference to material 
used only in part (4:33), of numerous pleonasms which might be regarded 
a heaping-up of double sources, and of abridgments where the reader's 
fuller acquaintance with the narrative seems to be presupposed (e. g., the 
account of the temptation). The argument upon which he places chief 
reliance is a historical one. Prior to the composition of Mark he finds no 
interest in the biographical details of Jesus' public life sufficient to call 
forth any earlier documents of a narrative type, and this he regards as 
decisive against the theory of pre-Markan documents. 

Mark is also thought to have no theological bias whatsoever, and his 
outline of Jesus' career is fully accepted. The evidence of its accuracy is 
the verisimilitude of the narrative both in its plan and in its account of 
the miracles, the manner in which its story of Jesus fits into general history, 
its explanation of the genesis of the Christian society, and its scanty yet 
truthful representation of Jesus' teaching. But one serious question is 
overlooked. Is Mark's theory of Jesus' recognition and revelation of his 
messiahship to be trusted? The question of how Jesus' messianic self- 
consciousness was evolved Burkitt thinks to be insoluble. "Our gospels 
are not a psychological novel with Jesus as hero." Perhaps this is true so 
far as Mark is concerned, but if Jesus had this consciousness it must have 
been evolved historically, and he must have used some design in making 
it known to his followers. Here a return to the historic Christ means more 
than a return to Mark. 

The Third Gospel is dated about 100 a. d., because the writer had read 
Josephus' Antiquities. He had been Paul's traveling-companion and 
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later wrote both the gospel and the Acts. The First Gospel, of unknown 
authorship, is assigned to 90-100 A. d. It took its numerous Old Testa- 
ment quotations from a Hebrew collection of Testimonia, and this was 
the document to which Papias referred as the logia! Both Matthew and 
Luke followed Mark's outline, and both used another document, nowadays 
called Q, for discourse material. Luke was more faithful in its use than 
Matthew, but any attempt to reconstruct it is futile. Matthew was a 
theorist and wrote his gospel with a view to the needs of a church composed 
of Palestinians, but this lack in historical perspective does not invalidate its 
content. Luke was a true historian but also exercised an author's freedom 
in handling sources — he was not a mere compiler. 

The most authentic elements in Jesus' teaching are found in the doubly 
reported sayings, that is, sayings contained in both Mark and the non- 
Markan source Q; yet much of the teaching not thus doubly attested is 
authentic. Notwithstanding individual peculiarities and varying view- 
points, the first three evangelists report essentially the same gospel. "Mor- 
ally, ethically, spiritually, they are all in the same plane," and the report of 
Jesus' teaching in each is generally "based on true historical reminiscence." 

The treatment of the Fourth Gospel is admirable. Burkitt does not 
solve all difficulties — perhaps he has not given a final solution to any of the 
commonly disputed questions — but he has interpreted with remarkable 
insight the spirit and genius of the book. A summary of his discussion 
would not do it justice; it should be read in Mo if one wishes to appreciate 
anew this portrait of the " Christ of Christian experience." 

The last three lectures of the book treat of the causes which produced 

the canon, and trace the history of the process to 200 a. d. The author 

is of the opinion that the canon-makers did a worthy piece of work. 

Shirley Jackson Case 
Cobb Divinity School 
Lewiston, Maine 

The Social Message of the Modern Pulpit. By Charles Reynolds 
Brown. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1906. Pp. x + 
293. $1.25. 

The volume contains the Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale University 
for the year 1905-6. The aim of the lecturer is twofold: to exhibit a method 
of expository preaching, and at the same time to present an application 
of the principles of the gospel to present-day social conditions. In carry- 
ing out this purpose the author has given us a sociological study of the 
book of Exodus. The lecturer presents a sociological study because he 
believes the social interest is dominant today. Thirty years ago physical 



